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Welsh was finally abandoned and the Welsh language began to take
its proper place in the school curriculum.
The first inquiry into the state of education in Wales was in
1839, when the Committee of Council instructed Mr. Tremenheere
to investigate the situation as regards schooling in the mining area
of South Wales. The parishes he visited were among those chiefly
concerned with the Chartist riots of that same year. His descrip-
tion reveals the desolation which uncontrolled industrial develop-
ment had brought to a once beautiful countryside. He wrote:
"The people are for the most part collected together in masses of
from four to ten thousand. Their houses are ranged round the
works in rows, sometimes two to five deep, sometimes three stories
high. They barely contain less than from one to six lodgers in
addition to the members of the family, and afford most scanty
accommodation for so many inmates. It is not unusual to find
that ten individuals of various age and sex occupy three beds in
two small rooms. Far worse instances might be given. The surface
of the soil around is frequently blackened with coal, or covered
with high mounds of refuse from the mines and the furnaces. The
road between the rows is so imperfectly made as to be often, in
wet weather, ankle-deep in black mud. Flat pavement is rarely
seen, except in some new works now erecting. Volumes of smoke
from the furnaces, the rolling miUs, and the coke-hearths, are driven
past, according to the direction of the wind. Gardens are few,
and almost entirely neglected. Due attention to sewerage is also
overlooked. The house of the master or resident director stands
conspicuous amidst a small group of stunted and blackened trees."l
The educational facilities of the district were most inadequate.
In a total population of 85,000 it was estimated that education
ought to be provided at day-schools for 11,334 children. Actually,
3,308 were attending school, leaving 8,026, or more than two-thirds,
who were not receiving any education. There were forty-seven
schools in the district, of which four boys' and four girls' schools
were conducted on the system of the National Society, and one boys'
and one girls' school on that of the British and Foreign School
Society. School attendance was most irregular; only ten of the
teachers had received any training, and the instruction given was
poor in quality. Only two schools admitted infants.
Mr. Tremenheere was of the opinion that the parents were
largely to be blamed for this sad state of education. They were
1 Minutes of the Committee of Council, 1839-40, p. 176.